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THE REPUTATION OF EZRA POUND 

BY MAY SINCLAIR 



If the views of some of our more conservative reviewers 
were immortal Posterity would have an odd idea of Ezra 
Pound. It would know him, if it were allowed to know him 
at all, as a literary mountebank ; a masquerader looking for 
something to wear, ransacking the wardrobes of every cen- 
tury but his own ; an impudent schoolboy letting off squibs 
in his back garden. 

But what, after all, has Mr. Pound really done? It is 
true that he has let off squibs, lots of squibs, and some of 
them have hit one or two respectable persons in the eye. 
Mr. Pound is not a respecter of respectable persons. He 
has displayed a certain literary frightfulness in the manner 
of Laurent Tailhade. He has shown an arrogant indiffer- 
ence to many admired masterpieces of his day. And he has 
associated himself with unpopular movements. His ap- 
pearance in Blast blasted him in the eyes of respectable per- 
sons not hitherto hostile to his manifestations. People be- 
come unpopular through association with him. In the inter- 
val between the disappearance of Blast and the re-emer- 
gence of The Little Review he published some negligible 
trifles, which were held up as representative of a trivial 
talent. Worse still, when various people were forming little 
groups and creating little organs of their own, Ezra Pound 
had the temerity to form a group and create an organ more 
or less his own. 

If The Little Review had never printed anything but 
what came to it through its foreign editor it might by this 
time have ranked as an important international concern ; un- 
fortunately it printed many things for which Mr. Pound 
was not responsible, and when it trespassed, its iniquities 
were laid on him. Besides he gave opportunities. His 
critical manner was deceptive. When The Little Review 
announced its Henry James number with an article by Ezra 
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Pound some of us had visions of an irresponsible and agile 
animal shinning up a monument to hang by his feet from the 
top. What actually happened? 

I do not know any book yet written on Henry James of 
more solid value than Mr. Pound's " Brief Note " in The 
Little Review. 

I am tired of hearing pettiness talked about Henry James's style. 
The subject has been discussed enough in all conscience, along with 
the minor James. What I have not heard is any word of the major 
James, of the hater of tyranny, book after early book against oppres- 
sion, against all the sordid petty personal crushing oppression, the 
domination of modern life, not worked out in the diagrams of Greek 
tragedy, not labelled "epos," or " ^Eschylus." The outbursts in The 
Tragic Muse, the whole of The Turn of the Screw, human liberty, 
personal liberty, the rights of the individual against all sorts of intan- 
gible bondage. The passion of it, the continual passion of it in this man 
who, fools said, didn't " feel." I have never found a man of emotion 
against whom idiots didn't raise this cry. . . . 

Is not that admirable? Is it not the essential serious 
truth of his subject? For the sake of it one can forgive Mr. 
Pound his minor perversities, for example, his dismissal of 
the beautiful Spoils of Poynton as " all that damned fuss 
about furniture." 

And in relation to his actual confreres what has hap- 
pened? No contemporary critic has done more than Ezra 
Pound for the work of Gaudier Brzeska, of Mr. James 
Joyce, of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, of Mr. T. S. Eliot, to admit 
only four of the names associated with him. For the last 
seven years he has been more concerned to obtain recogni- 
tion for other people than to capture any sort of hearing for 
himself. In this he has shown an absolutely incorruptible 
devotion to his craft. He may have been guilty of a few 
blunders, a few indiscretions and impertinences, but he has 
rendered services to modern international art that in any 
society less feral than our own would have earned him the 
gratitude of his contemporaries. 

They have not even earned him moderate protection 
against prejudice. 

It has been said of this poet — almost, if not quite the 
most original, the most individual poet of his century — that 
he has no originality, no hot, inspired genius, only talent, 
only an uncanny and prodigious dexterity; that his sources 
are purely and coldly literary; that he speaks behind a 
mask and without his mask he is nothing. 
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Well, Mr. Pound never denied his sources and the author 
of Personae would hardly disclaim his mask. There never 
was a poet more susceptible to influence, more sensitive to 
cadences, to the subtle flavors and flying gestures of words ; 
never one who has so absorbed into his system three diverse 
literatures: of the langue d'Oc, of old China, of Augustan 
Rome. With a snatch at the Anglo-Saxon, at Sappho, at 
the Greek epigrammatists. But there is one literature that 
he rejects, that by no possibility could he assimilate; the 
literature of the Edwardian and Georgian eras. 

As it happened, Mr. Pound's first poems, in Personae 
and Exultations, were so amazingly original, so violently 
individual, that nothing but violent individuality was ex- 
pected of him. He wrote Le Fraisne. 

By the still pool of Mar-nan-otha 

Have I found me a bride 

That was a dog-wood tree some syne, 

She hath called me from mine old ways, 

She hath hushed my rancour of council, 

Bidding me praise 

Naught but the wind that flutters in the leaves. 

He wrote the beautiful Praise of Ysolt. 

Lo, I am worn with travail 

And the wandering of many roads hath made my eyes 

As dark red circles filled with dust. 

Yet there is a trembling upon me in the twilight, 

And little red elf words crying " A song," 

Little grey elf words crying, " A song," 

Little brown leaf words crying, " A song," 

Little green leaf words crying, " A song," 
The words are as leaves, old brown leaves in the spring-time, 
Blowing they know not whither, seeking a song. 

He wrote the Ballad of the Goodly Fere. 

A master of men was the Goodly Fere, 

A man of the wind and sea, 

If they think they have slain our Goodly Fere 

They are fools eternally. 

I ha' seen him eat of the honey-comb 
Sin' they nailed him to the tree. 

Here was a voice that had not been heard before. Here 
was a strange, foreign beauty. They made Mr. Pound's 
reputation. 

Then followed the Canzoni. In spite of The Yearly 
Slain and The Vision, the Canzoni were a set-back to ex- 
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travagant expectations. The elaborate form, the artificial 
sweetness, the dexterous technique, the sheer convention of 
the thing, were felt to be incompatible with unfettered, un- 
premeditative genius. Instead of warbling native wood- 
notes wild Mr. Pound was thinking of his metric. Obvi- 
ously, Mr. Pound was not a warbler. 

There followed the Sonnets and Ballate of Guido 
Cavalcanti to suggest that Mr. Pound was a translator (not 
too accurate) rather than a poet. And to complete the dis- 
illusion people remembered that even in Exultations the 
influence of Mr. W. B. Yeats was discernible in at least four 
lines. 

But if one should look at me with the old hunger in her eyes 

How will I be answering her eyes? 

******** 

And it's a deep hunger I have when I see them a-gliding 
And a-flickering there where the trees stand apart. 

There followed Ripostes. Ripostes with the grave, un- 
canny beauty of The Tomb at Akr Caar; the poignant, 
almost unbearable passion of The Return; the magic of 
Apparuit. 

Green the ways, the breath of the fields is thine there, 
open lies the land, yet the steely going 

darkly hast thou dared and the dreaded aether parted before thee. 

******** 

Clothed in goldish weft, delicately perfect, 
gone as wind ! The cloth of the magical hands ! 
Thou a slight thing, thou in access of cunning 
daredst to assume this? 

Undoubtedly Ripostes contains some of his very finest 
work. It also includes some opusculi not so fine which 
have been remembered against him. Then came his some- 
what invidious connection with Poetry and his appearance 
in Blast. Mr. Pound there made himself sponsor for Vor- 
ticism, and from that day to this alternate fury and indif- 
ference have been his portion. Or if any favor comes his 
way it wears the cold air of controversy and reservation. 
And, with one exception, every serious and self-respecting 
magazine is closed to this most serious and self-respecting 
artist. 

He has not been at any pains to open them. It would 
have been easy enough. He had only to leave Vorticism 
and every other " ism " alone. It would have been far the 
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more profitable course. With his uncanny capacity for 
saturating himself with various styles, his genius for im- 
personation, he could, if he had chosen, have become one of 
the most popular poets of his day; he had only to stand on 
the alert, to snare the familiar sentimental lilt, the familiar 
charm, the odor and cadence and the sensual thrill ; only to 
follow the strong trail of the bloody realist — you can 
imagine the exquisite dexterity with which he would have 
sustained the role — only to write war-songs, to catch the 
note — he could so easily have caught it — of delicate yearn- 
ing, or of stark, frightful, abominable truth. Why not? 
It would have paid him a hundred times over in cash and 
credit, and he would never have been found out, or not till 
he was too old and cynical to care. 

Instead of which he has adopted the mark of fantastic 
intellectual Inhumanism. He has written what he has writ- 
ten Quia Pauper Amavi. His title is a signboard warning 
sentimental trespassers that they will not find what they want 
in his preserves. It points also to his limitations. You can- 
not conceive him taking a great, passionate human theme 
and treating it greatly, passionately, tenderly. He would 
tell you that the great passionate human themes are not to 
be taken ; they no longer stand out nakedly with a simple, 
immediate appeal. They are caught in a net-work of asso- 
ciation. The atmosphere that sustains them has been used 
up ; every breather of the sacred air contributes his share of 
corruption. This being so, it is obvious that without some 
reaction art is bound to become an affair of generalized emo- 
tions. Imagism, the substitution of the concrete image for 
the generalized emotion was one reaction, Vorticism, the re- 
lease of intellectual energy, another. 

In associating himself with this movement Mr. Pound 
increased his natural inaccessibility. All the approaches to 
this twentieth century poet are difficult. Unless you love 
sudden, strange, disconcerting beauty and certain qualities 
that he has brought into literature, of bright hardness, of 
harshness, of intellectual flame. 

In no other volume are these qualities so marked as in 
his Lustra and Cathay. 

It is, to say the least, surprising that in the years that saw 
the publication of these poems one should have heard it 
said that Ezra Pound was " finished," so clear it seems that 
he was only just beginning, only just discovering the me- 
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dium, plastic, yet capable of the hardness of crystal or of 
bronze, that was to serve him henceforth. You perceive that 
between Lustra and Cathay something has happened to him. 

That something was his discovery through Ernest Fenol- 
losa of the old literatures of China and Japan. (Here again, 
his paraphrases from Fenollosa's translation of the Noh 
plays would have made a noble reputation for any man less 
dogged by invidious misfortune.) 

Of all the influences that he has come under, that of the 
Chinese poets has been the most beneficent. It has made for 
clearness, for vividness and precision, for concentration, for 
the more and more perfect realization of his ideal, the find- 
ing of his ultimate self. 

Go, my songs, seek your praise from the young and from the intolerant, 
Move among the lovers of perfection alone, 
Seek ever to stand in the hard Sophoclean light 
And take your wounds from it gladly. 

Barring one or two poems in Ripostes there is nothing in 
his earlier work to compare with his translations — or are 
they paraphrases — of Bunno and Mei-Sheng and Rihaku; 
of Kakuhaku, Rosoriu and T'ao Yuan Ming. 

Take this: Rihaku's Lament of the Frontier Guard. 

By the North Gate, the wind blows full of sand, 
Lonely from the beginning of time until now ! 
Trees fall, the grass grows yellow with autumn. 
I climb the towers and towers 

to watch out the barbarous land : 
Desolate castle, the sky, the wide desert. 
There is no wall left to this village. 
Bones white with a thousand frosts, 
High heaps covered with trees and grass ; 
Who has brought this to pass? 
Who has brought the flaming imperial anger? 
Who has brought the army with drums and with kettle-drums? 
Barbarous kings. 

A gracious spring, turned to blood-ravenous autumn, 
A turmoil of wars-— men spread over the middle kingdom, 
Three hundred and sixty thousand, 
And sorrow, sorrow like rain. 
Sorrow to go, and sorrow, sorrow returning. 
Desolate, desolate fields, 
And no children of warfare upon them, 

No longer the men for offence and defence. 
Ah, how shall you know the dreary sorrow at the North Gate, 
With Rihaku's name forgotten, 
And we guardsmen fed to the tigers. 
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Observe the certainty with which Mr. Pound gets his 
effect, by the placing of a copula, 

And sorrow, sorrow like rain ; 
by the cadence of his repetitions, 

Sorrow to go and sorrow, sorrow returning; 
by sheer plain statement, 

There is no wall left to this village. 

Observe the firm perfection of his own Liu Ch'e, writ- 
ten, as if in anticipation, before Fenollosa's work came into 
his hands. 

The rustling of the silk is discontinued, 

Dust drifts over the courtyard, 

There is no sound of foot-fall, and the leaves 

Scurry into heaps and lie still, 

And she, the rejoicer of the heart is beneath them. 

A wet leaf that clings to the threshold. 

Or his Fan-Piece for her Imperial Lord. It is but three 
lines. 

O fan of white silk, 

Clear as frost on the grass blade, 
You also are laid aside. 

After Cathay, Quia Pauper Amavi with his Three Can- 
tos. 

Hang it all, there can be but the one Sordello, 
But say I want to, say I take your whole bag of tricks, 
Let in your quirks and tweeks and say the thing's an art form. . . . 

Imitating Browning now? Perhaps; but, feature for 
feature, the new mask fits. Ezra Pound was never more 
himself than in this " art-form." You can see him chuckling 
as the idea dawned on him. " At last I can do what I 
' want to '" ! The form gives scope to his worst qualities 
and his best; his obscurity, his inconsequence, his caprice; 
his directness, his ease in the attack, his quickness, the shin- 
ing, darkening turn and return as of a bird in the air or a 
fish in water; the baffling play of a spirit flying between 
darkness and light; the resurgence of abrupt, surprising 
beauty : 

here the sunlight 

Glints on the shaken waters and the rain 

Comes forth with delicate tread, walking from Isola Garda 
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It is the sun rains, and a spatter of fire 

Darts from the " Lydian " ripples, lacus undae 

And the place is full of spirits. . . . 

Mr. Pound has poured into his Cantos the contents of 
what he calls his " phantastikon." Anything may happen 
in this art-form. You may come upon anything, from 
" Couci's rabbits " to the wars of the Cid. There are as yet 
but three Cantos published: there may be three hundred 
before Mr. Pound has done, and no reason beyond the read- 
er's convenience why the endless rhapsody should be divided 
into Cantos at all. The third proceeds, with no intelligible 
transition from 

John Heyden, 
Worker of miracles, dealer in levitation, 

to a chunk of the Odyssey, translated so incomparably well 
that one wishes Mr. Pound would finish what he has begun. 

You may pass over the Moeurs Contemporaines. The 
thing has been done better by Jules Laforgue and Laurent 
Tailhade. You might even pass the Langue d'Oc, but that it 
has something that the earlier translations lacked: a rough 
hardness, a twist, a sharp tang overlying the artificial sweet- 
ness. The translator has escaped from the first enchantment 
of this literature. He is at pains to show up its essential arti- 
fice. By every possible device — the use of strange words 
like ' ' gentrice " and " plasmatour " — he throws it seven 
centuries back in time. It is to sound as different from mod- 
ern speech as he can make it, because it belongs to a world 
that by the very nature of its conventions is inconceivably re- 
mote, inconceivably different from our own, a world that we 
can no longer reconstruct in its reality. 

By this device, this thickening of the veil that hangs be- 
tween us and the dead world of the Langue d'Oc, Mr. Pound 
sets in relief the reality, the modernity of his Propertius. It 
is as if he said, " There is the echoed falsetto of a voice that 
never rang quite true ; here — a thousand years before it — is 
the voice of a live man, a man you might meet in Piccadilly 
today." There is no essential difference between Rome in 
the Augustan and London in the Georgian age. 

Annalists will continue to record Roman reputations, 

Celebrities from the Trans-Caucasus will belaud Roman celebrities 

And expound the distensions of Empire, 

But for something to read in normal circumstance? 

For a few pages brought down from the forked hill unsullied ? 
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I ask a wreath which will not crush my head. 

And there is no hurry about it; 

I shall have, doubtless, a boom after my funeral. . . . 

Mr. Pound gives light English for the light Latin. Pro- 
pertius's Roman irony rings fresh and English, a modern 
irony that mocks at everything, at love and death : 

Midnight and a letter comes to me from our mistress; 

Telling me to come to Tibur, "AT once!" 
Bright tips reach up from twin towers, 

Anienan spring water falls into flat-spread pools. 

What is to be done about it? 

Shall I entrust myself to tangled shadows 
Where bold hands may do violence to my person ? 

,Yet if I postpone my obedience 

because of this respectable terror 
I shall be prey to lamentations worse than a nocturnal assailant. 

And I shall be in the wrong, 

and it will last a twelvemonth, 
For her hands have no kindness me-wards. . . . 

Nor is there anyone to whom lovers are not sacred at midnight 
And in the via Sciro. 

******** 

What if undertakers follow my track? such a death is worth dying. 
She would bring frankincense and wreaths to my tomb, 
She would sit like an ornament on my pyre. 

Again : 

When, when and whenever death closes our eyelids. 
Moving naked upon Acheron 
Upon the one raft, victor and conquered together, 
Marius and Jugurtha together, one tangle of shadows, 
Caesar plots against India, 

Tigris and Euphrates shall from now on, flow at his bidding, 
Tibet shall be full of Roman policemen, 

The Parthians shall get used to our statuary and acquire a Roman 
religion; 

One raft, Marius and Jugurtha together, on the veiled flood of Acheron. 
Nor at my funeral either will there be any long trail, bearing ancestral 

lares and images ; 
No trumpets filled with my emptiness, 

Nor shall it be on an Atalic bed ; the perfumed cloths shall be absent. 
A small plebeian procession, 
Enough, enough and in plenty 
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There will be three books at my obsequies 

Which I take, my not unworthy gift, to Persephone. 

His irony laughs equally at himself and at the conquests 
of Augustus. 

Oh august Pierides ! Now for a large mouthed product. 

Thus: 

" The Euphrates denies its protection to the Parthian 

And apologies for Crassus," 

And " It is, I think, India which now gives necks to your triumph," 

And so forth, Augustus, "Virgin Arabia shakes in her inmost 

dwelling." 

******** 

And I shall follow the camp, I shall be duly celebrated for singing 
the affairs of your cavalry. 

Or take A Difference of Opinion with Lygdamus. Not 
even the reference to the " other woman's " incantations 
disturbs the bright impression of modernity. 

Nor should this surprise us. Our imperial politics bring 
us very near to Augustan Rome. Our intelligentsia, by its 
psychology, by its ironic detachment, its disenchantments, 
the melancholy that overlies its increasingly intellectual 
view of life, is nearer to the intelligentsia of the Augustan 
era than, say, to that of the Eighteenth Century. And Ezra 
Pound has never found a mask that fitted him better than 
his Propertius. In all his adventures; he goes out to the en- 
counter with himself; he maintains himself, a salient, ab- 
rupt, unmistakable entity, through all his transformations. 

On this account his translation is not to be recommended 
to students cramming Propertius for an exam. He has 
made blunders here and there that any schoolmaster would 
have avoided. His " night-dogs " for nocturnaeque canes 
procured him a rating from at least one professorial chair. 
There always will be a certain number of inverted minds 
for which microscopic errors assume supreme importance. 
Mr. Pound is a poet and he knows that in a foreign poet the 
essential thing is not always his literal sense, nor yet the 
structure and agreeable cadence of his verse, but his man- 
ner, the way he says things, his gesture, his tone and accent. 
With rather more brusquerie in this manner, it is this living 
gesture and tone and accent that Mr. Pound's paraphrasing 
conveys. You know that it is right because you feel that it 
is alive; that this is an actual Propertius. Mr. Pound should 
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be tried by a jury, not of professors, but of his peers: his 
defense should be to read aloud Odes VII and IX: and X. 

If he had never written anything else: if he had never 
appeared in Blast, never helped to edit The Little Review, 
never expressed his inmost opinion of his contemporaries, 
but had burst upon the town in innocence with his Hom- 
age to Sextus Propertius, he would have achieved a repu- 
tation, a more solid and enduring reputation than he made 
by Personae and Exultations. 

To praise Ezra Pound is not to deny that Mr. Drink- 
water has charm, that Mr. de la Mare has grace and glam- 
our, Mr. Harold Munro a subtle sense of the ways of 
trees and animals, that Mr. Siegfried Sassoon is one of the 
most satisfactory of our war-poets, that there is more passion 
in four lines of Mr. D. H. Lawrence than in all Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, or that Mr. Masefield really can con- 
jure up the smell of a fine hunting morning and the cold, 
savage magic of the sea. But in this immense and hospitable 
universe there is room, not only for magic and delight and 
terror, but for the clear hardness, the civilised polished 
beauty, the Augustan irony of Ezra Pound. 

A poet without passion? There is passion enough in 
The Return. 

See, they return! ah, see the tentative 
Movements, and the slow feet. 
The trouble in the pace and the uncertain 
Wavering I 

See, they return, one, and by one, 
With fear, as half-awakened; 
As if the snow should hesitate 
And murmur in the wind, and half turn back ; 
These were the " Winged-with-Awe," 

Inviolable. 

Gods of the winged shoe ! 

With them the silver hounds sniffing the trace of air! 

Haie! Haie! 
These were the swift to harry ; 
These the keen scented ; 
These were the souls of blood. 

Slow on the leash pallid the leash men ! 

May Sinclair. 



